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HE symmer days in which his wool-combing | 


| 
course began had passed away; autumn had | 
clothed the forest in its coat of many colours, which | 


had also faded before the keen winter of the moun- 
tain land. Gasper was looking forward, with the 
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day, Gretchine sent him off to the woodman’s hut to 
negotiate for two rabbits and a load of wood, such as 
Wenzel was in the habit of carrying homo to eus- 
tomers. He reached the solitary dwelling only to 
find a branch of holly with the leaves turned down- 
wards stuck in the latch of its door, the well-under- 
stood sign that Wenzel was not at home. It wasa 


t | case of frequent occurrence, and Gasper had come 
Joyful anticipation of youth, to his home-going at 


Christmas time, when, in the afternoon of a cold, clear | 


provided with an equally-known signal, namely, a 
long flake of wool, which, wound about the top of the 
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whom he was wanted. Having left that primitive 
visiting-card, the boy turned homewards. He was 
pretty well acquainted with the forest tracks by this 
time, and Kaiser was with him as usual, so Gasper 
chose a path more tangled and less direct than that 
by which he came, because, leading through deep 
dells and thickets, it promised more entertainment in 
the seeing of shy birds and creatures who love the 
covert, and in the gathering of those rare winter 
flowers that bloom in warm and sheltered places. 

Many a wild flower he gathered, and many a 
strange bird he saw. They made him forget his 
terror of Gretchine’s tonguo so far as to linger and 
turn out of the beaten track many atime. Kaiser 
gambolled about as much delighted as himself, till 
at one of those turns, the dog catching sight of some- 
thing which Gasper did not see, bounded away down 
a steep descent on his right hand, and into a close 
clump of young pines, barking with all his might. 
His master followed, supposing it was a fox, for 
Kaiser had been accustomed to chase that robber of 
hen-roosts in Brunenfel ; but when Gasper gained the 
clump he could see no trace of his dog, and shout 
and whistle brought no answering bark. Yet there 
was a sound somewhere of the kind a dog might 
make, but it seemed to come from beneath the 
ground. Astonished and frightened, Gasper called 
and searched again and again, but to no purpose ; he 
eould still hear these strange muffled howls, and at 
length in the thickest and darkest part of the clump 
his feet almost slipped into a narrow chasm or cleft 
in the ground. 

Kaiser had fallen in there, and the depth must be 
great, for as he bent down and called the poor dog, 
its smothered bark came up, and was followed by 
howls of fear or pain still more dismal to hear. Poor 
Kaiser was evidently aware of his terrible situation, 
perhaps had been maimed by the fall, andihow was 
he to be got out? Gasper examined the place ali round 
as well asthe light would allowhim. In the midst of 
the thick-growing pines there wasadeep hollow, but 
of small extent, as if the soil had sunk from being 
sapped below, and in the eentre of that hollow was 
the narrow chasm, scareely two feet across, and with 
ragged edges, from which the mould was yet shower- 
ing down, showing that it had been overgrown by 
the moss and fibrous rootsef the forest, which Kaiser 
must have broken through. But how to extricate 
his poor dog, Gasper could not imagine. His dispo- 
sition was naturally that of the merciful man who 
regardeth the life of his beast. Moreover, there were 
years of loving serviee and almost intelligent com- 
panionship, ‘that bound his heart ‘to Kaiser. The 
faithful creature’s plaintive smothered eries, asitwere 
for help, were more than he could bear. If Wenzel 
had returned, their united efforts might be of some 
avail; the woodman might know something about 
the wild place which he knew not; the best way was 
to run back to his hut and see. 

Back Gasper ran at top speed, but in his haste and 
confusion he forgot the proper turning in the un- 
familiar path, took an opposite direction, and when 
he emerged on open ground, found himself within 
sight of the Grizlars’ cottage. Help would surely be 
had there; and there was no time to lose, for the 
winter night was drawing on. He made at once for 
the cottage door, rushed in, and told his tale as 
clearly as spent breath and agitation would allow. 

The hour was an unlucky one for Gasper and his 
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holly Lranch, would let Wenzel know where and by 


errand; the Grizlars happened to have had a quar] 
of more than usual virulence over some domestic 
trifle; he had stayed beyond regulation time, and 
the ready indignation of both found vent according!y, 

‘“‘ What do you mean by making such a noise about 
nothing in my house?” cried Moris. ‘‘ Your dog has 
got into a hole, forsooth; let him stay there till the 
morning, then maybe you'll get somebody to help in 
fetching him out.” 

‘Oh master, I can’t let him stay; he has fallen on 
hard stones, ‘or got wedged in some way, for his 
howls break my heart to hear, and Kaiser does not 
howl about nothing. Do, for pity’s sake, master, 
come and help me to get him out.” 

‘You Moravian goose!” shouted Moris, with a 
volley of still worse names; ‘‘do you think I am 
going to take such trouble at this hour in the evening ? 
Let the dog alone, he had no business to get into the 
hole ; and if he has broken his bones, or got wedged 
in, as you say, he will never be of use for anything.” 

“And a good job it will be to get rid of him; 
I wish you had got into the hole too, you idle good- 
for-nothing,” chimed in Gretchine. ‘‘Go and chop 
some firewood before the light fails, and let the 
useless thing alone.” 

“You would not, surely, be so wicked,” said 
Gasper, forgetting in his honest indignation the 
habitual dread in which he stood of the Grizlars; 
“you would not bid me to leave the poor dumb 
creature—my own good dog—to die under the 
ground, when aur Lerd hassaid ‘ Blessed are the mer- 
ciful.’ Surely his judgments would come upon mc if 


| I.d@id such a thing, and on those that bade me too.” 


“You beggar’s brat! do you undertake to reprove 
us in our own house?” shouted the brother and 
sister in a breath, while the one caught up a con- 
venient staff, and the other a large wooden ladle, 
and made simultaneous aim at Gasper’s head; but 
with the instinct of self-preservation, the active boy 
avoided their blows by Ecingont of the open door 
and ‘flying down the slope, hotky pursued ‘by the pair. 
Fortunately, neither of them wasaametch for him in 
speed, and their wrath blazeil ‘higher at finding 
themselves thus foiled. 

‘‘Get home to your beggar:of a father this minute; 
you’ll never enter my house again,” cried Moris, in 
a tone that might have been heard at the village, as 
he slammed the door of ‘the cottage and made it fast 
within ; while Gretchine tossed ont of a window hard 
by the small parcel of Gasper’s worldly goods, 
usually laid up in a corner ‘beside his straw bed, 
accompanying them with a large amount of abuse 
and threats of pains and penalties:in case he, or oe 
of his family, ever showed their faces at her door. 

The whole affair was so sudden that Gasper hal 
to think for a minute or two before he could compre- 
hend the terrors of his own situation—cast out on the 
skirts of the forest at the fall of a winter night, with 
a wide mountain range between him and his father’s 
house, and worse than all, the condition of his poor 
dog; that thought overcame tlie boy’s brave spirit, 
he uttered a cry of despair, and burst into tears. 

‘What's the matter, Gasper, my lad?” said a 
voice behind him, and a hand was laid on his 
shoulder; it was the hard but honest hand, and 
the calm, kindly voice, of Wenzel, the woodman. 
‘“‘ What’s the matter?” he continued; “ tell me all 
about it. Ihave been to Brunenfel, and came this 
way, instead of going home, to give you a new cap 
your mother sent you, and something for Kaiser.” 
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“Poor Kaiser!” cried Gasper, with another burst | had ceased speaking. He got his dub friend inte 


of grief; and then recollecting his country’s proverb, 
that trying was better than crying, he told the wood- 
man, as quickly as he could, what had happened to 
his dog in the forest and to himself in the cottage. 

“The Lord forgive them and bring them to a 
better mind!” said Wenzel; “but one might as 
well reason with a pack of wolves as with the 
Grizlars now. Come along with me, it will be a 
fine night, thanks to Him who sends it; we can get 
some touls in my hut, and I warrant both of us will 
get Kaiser out, if you can find the place again. I 
don’t know it myself, but I suppose it must be an 
old bear-pit; they used to trap them that way in 
former times, when bears were oftener seen in the 
forest than they are now; and the moss and the roots 
have grown over its mouth and made it a trap for 
Kaiser; but don’t be afraid, we will bring him safe 
out with the help of Providence, who protects the 
dumb creatures as well as ourselves; then we will 
all go to my hut for the night, and see about bring- 
ing your master to reasonable terms in the morning.” 

‘They proceeded to Wenzel’s hut accordingly. 
There the woodman provided himself with a pick 
and a spade, a very portable but strong ladder made 
of osiers and fibrous bark, an equally strong rope, 
and a rough open basket. With these requisites, 
and a horn lantern, which Wenzel said had lighted 
him over many a rugged road, he and Gasper set 
out in search of the clump of pines. 

Fortunately there were some landmarks in the 
forest path which remained in the boy’s recollection. 
An oak shattered by lightning, and an elm half up- 
rooted by the fierce mountain winds, served to guide 
their search. ‘The pine clump was soon found, with 
the deep hollow in its centre, and the narrow chasm 
with rugged edges, into which poor Kaiser had 
fallen. Gasper bent over it, called and whistled, 
but for some minutes there was no sound of the 
dog. At last he heard a faint bark, which seemed 
far away underground but gradually came nearer. 
Wenzel and he fell to clearing away the mossy soil 
which covered in the old bear-pit, as they thought 
it; and when that was sufficiently done, the wood- 
man’s lantern showed them by its down-shed light a 
pit of considerable depth, which would have been 
greater but for the masses of earth and stone that 
partly filled it, and almost blocked up what appeared 
to be an arched passage at its further side, out of 
which Kaiser came slowly creeping, with deep stains 
of blood on his hairy coat. The poor dog had been 
evidently injured by falling on some of the masses of 
rock below, but he barked joyfully, and tried to 
bound up, as he heard his young master’s voice. 

“We will fetch you up to the moonlight, my 
honest friend,” said Wenzel, as he let down his 
portable ladder and made it fast with a rope to the 
nearest pine. In the same manner he made fast and 
lowered the rough open basket, and then said to 
Gasper, who stood ready for the word, ‘“‘Now, my 
lad, there is none of the foul air that gathers so often 
in old pits and dry wells down there, or the dog 
could not have lived. Some soils, they say, will not 
let it gather; go you down, get Kaiser into the 
basket, and I will draw it up. That is a strange- 
looking place he has come out of, but we will 
examine it some other time ; come you up as quickly 
as you can, for the ground hereabouts seems some- 

ow undermined, and more of it might fall in.” 

Gasper was down the ladder before the woodman 











| the basket without difficulty; the sturdy Wenzel drew 


itup. To the great joy of his young master, it was 
apparent that Kaiser had no bones broken, but 
three severe cuts showed how keen were the rocky 
edges with which the poor dog had come in contact, 
and Gasper noticed that his back was covered with a 
fine white dust that glistened like snow as the light 
fell on it. 

‘Where did you get that, Kaiser?” he said, 
brushing the dust away with his hand, which in 
doing so met a needle-like splinter as hard as flint, 
and Gasper’s teeth were brought into requisition 
as the readiest mode of pulling it out of his thumb; 
and then the boy made an unforeseen discovery. 

“Tt is salt!” he cried, holding up to his com- 
panion’s view the splinter which glistened as the 
white dust had done. 

“Tt is,” said Wenzel, as he took and tasted it. 
‘The Lord give you grace to be thankful, my lad, 
for by his providence you have found, I believe, the 
long-lost mine which so many have searched for in 
vain, and the Grizlurs among them. Your dog has 
brought news of it on his back, and the wisest way in 
my judgment is to get your father and two honest 
miners whom I know on the other side of the 
Schnee Gebirge, to help in examining the pit, and 
say nothing about it till the matter is made sure.” 

They bound up Kaiser’s wounds with the only 
handkerchief Gasper had, and took him with them 
to the woodman’s hut, where all three found the 
refreshment and rest they so much needed. 

On the following day Wenzel’s plan was put in 
execution. A careful exploration of the pit plainly 
proved that it was the shaft of the salt mine covered 
in by the landslip so many generations ago, and the 
blocked up archway was the entrance to far-extend- 
ing and still well-preserved workings, out of which 
the best rock salt might be obtained in quantities 
hardly to be guessed at. 

When these facts were clearly ascertained, Gasper 
went with his father and Wenzel to the provincial 
capital, the old city of Glatz, to prove the discovery 
before the proper authorities; and the Prussian 
government, considering all the circumstances, ful- 
filled the long unclaimed promise by granting the 
mine to him, subject to a royalty, with the prudent 
condition that it should be held in trust by his 
father and Wenzel till he came of age. The right- 
minded boy stoutly insisted that Wenzel should 
have half the grant, as he had so large a share in 
Kaiser’s rescue, but the woodman said, ‘‘No, my 
lad, the government have done justly; you tasted 
the salt, or I should never have dreamt that the mine 
was there. If your father agrees to it, I will be 
satisfied with a small share, as | happened to be with 
you, and we have been old friends.” 

‘“We have, indeed,” said Gasper’s father; ‘and 
there will be no dispute about the share, I promise 
you. But come and live with us, Wenzel, and let us 
be one family. I and mine will come across the 
Schnee Gebirge and settle in Kinderwald, where we 
may follow the faith of our fathers without fear 
under a Lutheran government; and you and I shall 
manage the mine and make it profitable to ourselves 
and our country till my son comes of age.” 

Tho arrangement thus proposed was accepted and 
carried out, and the family from Brunenfel found far 
less difficulty in managing the salt-mine than an 
English reader of our day would expect. The range 
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of the Schnee Gebirge on either side was a continua- 
tion of mining districts, and almost every peasant 
had some knowledge of the miner’s craft. Old neigh- 
bours followed them from the Moravian village; 
forest men who knew Wenzel came with their skill 
and experience, so there was no lack of workers and 
assistants. The salt-mine went on prosperously 
under its faithful trustees; it prospered still more 
when Gasper came of age and took the management, 
for he brought the energy of youth asd the improve- 
ments of an advancing generation to the business, 
and made his discovery a source of wealth to the 
forest land, in which, as a natural consequence, 
the peasant’s son became a leading man; and better 
still, he brought into that larger sphere of life and 
duty the humble faith, the patient perseverance, and 
the honest, kindly ways that enabled him to live 
with, and almost to please the Grizlars. 

As for them, it seemed almost likely, when the 
news of Gasper’s good fortune first woke up the 
forest people, that both Moris and Gretchine would 
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lose their reason. They railed without ceasing against 
the Brunenfel boy for not deferring the rescue of his 
dog till morning, in which case they might have had 
a share in his discovery. They heaped quite as muck 
abuse on poor Kaiser every time they saw him trot- 
ting by his master’s side, which he did for many a 
year after his fortunate accident, a well-cared for and 
most notable dog. But Gasper returned none of their 
ill words or ill-will ; on the contrary, he showed them, 
respect and consideration, sometimes of a very sub- 
stantial kind, because Providence had bestowed on 
him what they lost so much in seeking. His wise 
and Christian conduct in this respect was believed to. 
have had a good effect on the unlucky pair. They 
gradually gave up railing at hira and their neigh- 
bours in general; and though no forest youth could 
ever be induced to attempt the mystery of wool- 
combing under their administration, Moris and 
Gretchine ultimately came to pride themselves on 
what they termed the wonderful luck of their Last 
Apprentice. 
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HEN I was a 
young artist, and 


4 Priscilla Weston—one of 
the best of maiden aunts— 
she and I came to live in 
Woodbine Villa, Hawthorn 
Place, Cheltenham. The 
, locality is altered and built 
over now, but then it was a 

i = rural off-set of the rising 
town which stretched out to the fields and hedgerows, 
and gave views of the winding Chelt and glimpses 
of the Cotswold Hills. 

Woodbine Villa was the last house in the scattered 
place, but there were two in the country beyond, 
which could be seen from its windows. One of them 
was a mansion of considerable size. An architect of 
my acquaintance told me it had been built in Queen 
Anne’s time. Its grounds, though formally laid out, 
were handsome and extensive. The other was a 
cottage, old-fashioned and rustic-looking, with a 
grass plot and beds of flowers enclosed by a green 
paling, and a wicker-gate in front, and a garden of 
apple-trees and rose-bushes in the rear. The man- 
sion was Chelt Hall, the dwelling-place of the 
Honourable Mrs. Copley; the cottage had no name, 
but Captain Copley lived there, and I got acquainted 
with both families. 


eae ee — 


A letter from one of our London friends, and a 
laudable inclination to turn my artistic knowledge 
and abundant leisure to some account, introduced me 
to the ladies of the mansion—that is to say, Mrs. 
Copley and her four daughters, for the latter hap- 
pened to require lessons in drawing. The Honour- 
able Mrs. Copley was a large woman, of advanced 
middle-age and a semi-foreign look; in person, 
vulgarly handsome ; in character, vulgarly selfish. 
She had a sort of surface good-nature when well 
pleased; but her humour was subject to frequent 
changes; yet in every mood Mrs. Copley was equally 
well qualified to have and to hold. 

Her four daughters, Dorothea, Constance, Bertha, 
and Adelaide, ranged from thirty years to about 
twenty-two, and every one resembled their mother, 
more or less—except that, while she was vulgarly 
handsome, they were vulgarly plain ; and while she 
was selfishly shrewd, they were selfishly silly. 

The description is not a flatiering one, but it 
happens to be true of all the family except the only 
son. I think his place in the family was that of the 
last but one. He was at the time a lieutenant m 


the —th hussars, occasionally coming on flying visits 
from Edinburgh, where his regiment was then 
stationed. ‘They were all proud of Adolphus, and 
not without reason. Nature had favoured him above 





| the rest, for he had escaped both the vulgarity and 
| the plainness. Tall and handsome, he looked every 
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inch the gentleman—and the soldier too. The man 
within had the advantage of his family as well as 
the man without: Adolphus was a generous, high- 
spirited fellow, with a good deal of common sense, 
with a dash of military foppishness just sufficient 
to make him interesting in society. 

O{' course, he was the heir of Chelt Hall, but his 
mother published a manifesto so frequently that the 
young lieutenant had no chance of forgetting it, to 
the effect that Adolphus must make a prudent match, 
or wait till her decease, as by the will of her late 
husband she had a life interest in the property, and 
her girls were to be provided for in the meantime. 

The last condition did not seem likely to be ful- 
filled. Even the then humble artist who writes 
these recollections was guiltless of designs on any of 
the gentle hearts in Chelt Hall, though old and 
young appeared partial to his company, and thereby 
hangs an explanation. 

A very slight acquaintance was sufficient to make 
one understand that the education of the entire 
family was a good deal below their means and pre- 
tensions. Any one of them could rattle through a 
dashing piece on the piano or sing a selection from a 
popular opera in the high screaming style. They all 
spoke French and German; but neither in those 
tongues nor in native English was their gram- 
matical accuracy to be admired. Few housemaids 
would have put worse spelling on paper, and under 
any small amount of excitement their language was 
apt to be more forcible than elegant. Thus it hap- 
pened that though they lived in good style, and paid 
heavy bills to milliners and others, the sterling com- 
pany of Cheltenham, whether residents or visitors, 
gave them a wide berth, and young men of any 
figure or eligibility kept clear of the Copleys. 

Of Italian counts, German barons, and gentlemen 
of great expectations and unpaid bills, from all 
quarters, they might have had enough and to spare ; 
but Mrs. Copley was far too ready a reckoner to risk 
her daughters’ hearts and expend her own substance 
on waifs and strays of the kind; and as nobody else 
sought her house and society, the ‘“‘ drawing master,” 
as they called me, served for a stop-gap against the 
inroads of ennwé. 

My attendance was at first on two days, then on 
four, and at length on every day of the week, ex- 
cepting Sunday. The able financier of the family 
made a stiff bargain with me on every increase of 
duty. My lessons, by her arrangement, were gene- 
rally given in the morning, but when anything 
occurred to prevent them, I was expected to attend 
in the evening, for she knew an excellent young man 
like me would not stand on trifles with such sincere 
friends. As my evenings were somewhat solitary 
and unoccupied I did not object, and thus became 
still more intimate with the family. 

One result of this intimacy was that I got ac- 
quainted with a young man bearing the quaint name 
of Willison Winkworth. The Copleys always spoke 
of him as ‘the little solicitor.” He was a little, 
puny-looking subject, with a noticeable curvature of 
the spine, scanty brown hair, a sober style of dress, 
and a quiet, self-possessed manner. His face would 
have been handsome but for that look of sickliness 
and age before the time which so often accompanies 
spinal deformity ; and his eyes, though lively and 
intelligent, had a keen, cunning glance, like that of 
one not to be entirely trusted. Winkworth was a 
étill more constant visitor at the mansion than myself, 
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and evidently a welcome one, especially to the shrewd 
mamma. It was not for fortune or position, for he 
had neither, and not a friend or connection that any- 
body was aware of. He had come to Cheltenham in 
the preceding summer—whence, no one knew—for 
the benefit of the waters; but there he remained, 
living at cheap apartments in a back street, and 
minding no business except a private one that he had 
in Chelt Hall. At all hours of the day—and some- 
times of the night too—I saw him coming or I met him 
going in that direction. The interviews he had with 
the Honourable Mrs. Copley in the back parlour wero 
so long and so frequent that I could not help wonder- 
ing what their purport might be. The idea of any 
romance on either side seemed so foreign to their 
respective characters that I never entertained it for a 
moment, and the subject rather puzzled me, till time 
and a later acquaintance threw light upon it. 

My way from Woodbine Villa to Chelt Hall led 
past the rustic cottage with the green pailings and 
the wicker gate, and, looking from its open windows 
or moving about its garden beds, there was to be 
seen, besides the maid-servant who constituted the 
entire domestic establishment, aveteran-looking man, 
on whose bronzed face the sun of hotter climates, and 
the sea breeze, also, had told. His gait was that 
which men learn by walking the quarter-deck. He 
had braved the battle as well as the breeze, for his 
right arm was gone, but his figure was still upright 
and robust, though little of his once dark hair had 
escaped the iron-grey. 

Always by his side, and often looking up into his 
face with loving reverence, there was also to be seen 
a beautiful girl with dark hair and eyes, like what 
his might have been in youth, a complexion like tho 
lily, and a cheek like the rose, and such loveliness of 
form and grace of motion, that I many a time 
wondered why some wealthy visitor to the fashion- 
able spa had not asked her to become mistress of his 
Belgravian mansion, instead of leaving her only to 
light up that poor cottage with her beauty. 

The first time I hazarded an inquiry regarding the 
interesting pair, the entire hall family tossed their 
heads in disdain, and the mamma said, as if aftera 
moment’s recollection of the existence of such people, 
**Oh, you mean old Captain Copley and his daughter 
Juliet ; they are poor relations of the late Honourable 
Mr. Copley, but we hold no communication with 
them; their position and manners are so far beneath 
ours. They have positively nothing to live upon but 
the captain’s half-pay. What will become of that 
girl when her father dies? I wonder she doesn’t go 
out as a governess or something.” 

That unvarnished introduction to their private 
history did not prevent me from seeking, but rather 
excited a wish to make the acquaintance of the 
cottage family. ‘There was a frank kindliness in the 
father’s look that encouraged my attempt; but the 
business proceeded slowly and steadily, as such affairs 
do in England. We had first a nod of mutual re- 
cognition, then a friendly good-morning, then a few 
remarks on the state of the weather and the news 
of the day, and lastly, on the down-coming of a 
sudden shower, the captain invited me to take shelter 
in his cottage parlour. 

I soon found myself as welcome in the humblo 
cottage as in the stately mansion, and, strange to say, 
the society in the former was the most to my mind. 
There was nothing wanting there but wealth. Guod 
taste, good feeling, and good education too, had been 
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bestowed on the poor Copleys, both father and 
daughter. The captain was a fine specimen of an 
English naval officer ; frank and honest to the degree 
of simplicity, but steadfast in duty and fearless of 
consequences; bold and ready with his temper or 
opinions, but a perfect gentleman both in manners 
and character. There was a tender chord in his 
manly nature, and it touched his only and motherless 
daughter, for the captain had been left a widower 
many a year before | knewhim. And well he might 
be fond and proud of Juliet Copley. The great 
beauty with which nature had endowed her was not 
her only recommendation ; she had a sweet and gentle 
disposition. At once amiable and lively, accom- 
plished and tasteful, yet active and managing in 
domestic affairs, she was a woman to make home 
happy. There was more pleasure and comfort in the 
poor cottage, with nothing but her father’s half-pay 
and her own care and thoughtfulness, than in Chelt 
Hall, with all its style and expenditure. 

‘‘She’s a fine girl, a regular first-class cutter, as 
we used to say at sea, Mr. Weston,” said her father 
one evening, as he caught my admiring gaze follow- 
ing Juliet out of the parlour, where she had made 
the dinner-hour so pleasant. ‘It is just a pity, and 
the only thing I have grieved over since her mother 
was taken from me, that I have no fortune, abso- 
lutely nothing, to leave her—and the old man with 
his half-pay, small as it is, can’t live long. I had 
hoped that my cousin Herbert, who owned the Chelt 
Hall property, would have left us something. You 
see, he and I were tho only sons of two brothers. 
Lis father was the eldest and the heir, mine was the 
youngest, and only a captain, like myself ; so Herbert, 
in due time, got the family estate, and I went to sea. 
We had been friendly, but a dispute came between us. 
He spoke against my marriage because Mrs. Copley 
had no fortune, though she was a b2auty, and far too 
good forme. I spoke my mind regarding the con- 
nection he had formed with the woman now in the 
hall. I did not know they were married at the time, 
but our family lawyer, old Wigley, of Gresham 
Street, London, afterwards told me they were, and he 
had seen the certificate. Tho lawyer is gone now, 
and so is my cousin Herbert. We never met after that 
quarrel, but I thought he might have remembered me 
in his will for Juliet’s sake, considering that I had lost 
my arm in action, and had got no friends in the Ad- 
miralty. Mr. Weston, to speak plainly, it sometimes 
crosses me that Herbert did; for between an attack 
of fever that laid me up at the time, and old Wigley’s 
putting-off ways, I never got a sight or hearing of 
his last testament, which that woman says left all to 
her for life. May be, you will think it is prejudice, 
because she and her plain girls hate my poor Juliet for 
being handsdmer than themselves, and me for not 
bowing down to them, and can scarcely look civil at us 
in the street or even in the church; but I would not 
take a bet on that woman doing the honest thing. I 
had some dealings with the Jews once, to my cost, and 
if there is not a strain of the Israelite in her I am 
mistaken, that’s al. Do you see how she keeps 
young Winkworth? Poor fellow! he was Wigley’s 


clerk, and has been out of place since the old man 
died, not being fit for much; but she keeps him busy 
for little payment, Pll be bound; coming and going, 
fetching and carrying, between this and London, 
about the stocks and shares she is always dabbling 
in and making money by—lawful swindles every one 
I wonder what my cousin Herbert saw in 
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such a vulgar, low-minded woman. But, you see, he 
lived on the Continent most of his time, which never 
improves an English gentleman, and picked her up 
at Baden, where, I am told, she was a second-rate 
actress; at any rate, he married her, it seems, and 
there’s the family to cut me out of a chance of the 
property or any hope of providing for poor Juliet.” 

That confidential talk, in a manner, built up our 
friendship, and brought my aunt Priscilla into its 
genial circle. The cottage people were a family after 
her own heart. She sympathised with the captain 
over his disappointment in the matter of cousin 
Herbert’s will, till he found out that she had sense 
enough for a Lord High Admiral. She advised 
Juliet in domestic matters, till the girl looked up to 
her as a household oracle. Moreover, she revealed 
to both father and daughter, under the strictest seal 
of secrecy, that if anything like justice had been done 
to her nephew’s merits, he should have been presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy long ago, till I think the 
honest people almost believed it. 

Now don’t imagine that from this vantage ground 
I began to lay siege to Juliet’s heart. The attempt 
would have been worthy of a better man; but, from 
an early stage of our acquaintance, there was a con- 
viction in my mind that the hair was braided not for 
me. I suppose there was something family-friend 
like and old bachelorish about me from the beginning 
that put my case out of Cupid’s court, for Julict was 
as sensibly familiar with me as if I had been her 
maternal uncle, and the captain, when he took to 
setting down the junior generation, which occurred 
sometimes after dinner, used to wind up with, ‘Oh, 
Mr. Weston, gentlemen did not behave in that 
manner when you and I were young.” 

But Juliet was aware of somebody that was not 
her uncle. I was passing by the cottage garden 
wall one evening in the dusk, when a boy put a letter 
into my hand, and mumbled out, * Please, sir, give 
that to Miss Juliet, and please, sir, don’t let the 
capting see;” and the little wretch ran off before I 
could ask him a question. 

‘‘A faithful messenger,” thought I; “ but who 
can the Romeo be?” and downright curiosity took 
me out of my way to the nearest lamp with the 
letter which the “capting’”’ was not to see. It was 
sealed with a heart and motto, ‘Only thine,’ for 
people sealed in those days, and it was addressed to 
Miss Juliet Copley in a fine manly hand. 

‘* T hope it isan honest heart; but honour bright,” 
said I to myself, ‘“‘Juliet shall get it;” and get it 
she did—slipped into her hand without a word when 
she opened the cottage door to my knock. There 
was no damask rose in her father’s garden all that 
summer half as red as the girl’s cheeks grew; and I 
think she rather kept out of my way for some time. 

She might have saved herself the trouble ; I would 
have asked no questions for honour’s sake. But very 
soon after my note-taking powers were in requisition 
upon the proceedings of a different person. 

Winkworth’s interviews in the back parlour, being 
accounted for by the commercial transactions of his 
patroness, puzzled me no more, but sincerely believ- 
ing in the captain’s estimate of his remuneration, I 
could not help admiring his devotion to the service. 
His fetching and carrying seemed to increase every 
day. The affairs he managed must have been nu- 
merous, if not important, and his fair employer re- 
warded his zeal with additional business. 

After the manner of money-loving people in 
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general, Mrs. Copley had a strong relish for law, and 

vas seldom without a suit on her hands. Moreover, 
she had quarrelled with one legal adviser after 
another on account of charges, till most of the pro- 
fession in that region stood in awe of her, and 
Winkworth, having proved himself worthy and cheap 
enough, was at length entrusted with her legal as 
well as her mercantile affairs. 

‘¢He isa useful, clever creature, that little solicitor 
of mine,” she would say; ‘‘ worth a score of those 
pompous fellows who keep fine houses and expensive 
ollices all out of their clients’ pockets; but I know 
better than to employ the like of them any more.” 

Poor Winkworth was sufficiently employed, though, 
it appeared, to little profit. His dress grew shabby, 
and his face more thin and withered, with over- 
occupation and exposure to all weathers. 

‘‘My mother is working that poor fellow off the 
face of the earth. I really wish she would pay him 
better,” said young Copley, as he and I stood together 
on the lawn, and saw him come and go on one of his 
flying errands. 

The lieutenant was often at home now, for his 
regiment had been moved to Gloucester, and he was 
always fishing and shooting about the neighbour- 
hood, and showing no taste for the Spa or the 
Cheltenham belles. He had been friendly with me 
from our first introduction, and I had a charitable 
design of making friends between him and the 
captain, but the civil war was too fierce between the 
hall and the cottage. ‘‘ He is the best looking of 
the family, and very like cousin Herbert; but I 
never liked those military men,” said the sturdy old 
sailor. ‘The most of them are coxcombs, and he 
must be another with such a name. Adolphus, 
indeed! it is fit for some German jackanapes, and 
not the son of an English gentleman.” 

I had to give up the negotiations for peace ; but 
on my next going to the hail I perceived that some- 
thing seriously disturbed the peace of Mrs. Copley. 
Was it the downcome of the last stock she bought ? 
Ilad there been a quarrel with her unlucky man of 
business in consequence? ‘That seemed the correct 
interpretation, for day after day he was not to be 

seen at the hall; but what was my astonishment 
when I discovered, by accidentally dropping in two 
or three times, that he had taken up his position in 
the cottage, and become hand-in-glove with the 
captain. Iknew my old friend’s frank simplicity of 
nature, and I had no faith in Winkworth’s cunning 
eyes. My fear wasthat, to keep his hand in practice, 
he might be leading the honest man, so anxious to 
provide a dowry for his daughter, into some perilous 
speculation, which might ultimately reduce his small 
means to downright poverty. I was the more in- 
clined to think so because Captain Copley appeared 
unusually elated, and occasionally threw out hints 
that his Juliet might ride imlier carriage yet ; and I 
had plucked up courage to: warm him when we were 
together, and when Juliet had glided out of the 
room with my aunt. The captain’s eye followed her 
with a fond but a sorrowful glance, as if there were 
something concerning her which he regretted, but 
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Juliet, and that is saying something, though I wish 
it had been done in a different way; but one shouldn’t 
grumble at the hand that helps ono out of deep 
water because it is not the cleanest in the world. 
In short, Weston, the little fellow, as I told you 
before, was clerk to our family lawyer, and some- 
thing the old man let out in his last sickness made 
him suspect that Wigley had been bought over by 
the lady in possession to deceive me regarding my 
cousin’s marriage, and his will too, which was easy 
enough done, for poor Herbert died suddenly in 
Baden, and I was laid up with fever. Well, Wink- 
worth set himself to make out the truth, and after 
humouring that woman at the hall, and doing all 
her pedling business for next to nothing, I forget 
how long, he got into her confidence, ay, and got his 
hands on papers and letters, which prove as clear as 
the day that there was neither a marriage nor a 
will, and that I am the lawful heir of the estate. 

‘* He said I should enter an action; but I don’t 
want to disgrace the poor woman and her girls before 
the world, though they have not been over civil to 
me and mine. So I offered to settle a decent pro- 
vision on them, as my cousin should have done, poor 
man! and make no fuss, provided the mother signed 
a paper acknowledging my right to the property, 
which I would keep privately for tho sake of Juliet 
and her children, lest that young jackanapes of a 
lieutenant, or somebody belonging to him, might set 
up a claim when I was gone. Winkworth is manag- 
ing that business forme. Iam not exactly the man 
for delicate affairs, and he has to employ old Dosey, 
who used to be Wigley’s second clerk, as a go- 
between. He daren’t face the lady in the hall 
himself. But she must come round. 

‘‘Now I know you are astonished that I would 
think of giving my girl to him, but the man who 
brings a castaway ship into port expects good salvage. 
When Winkworth brought me this good news, and 
explained what trouble it had cost him, he stopped 
all my thanks with a poiut-blank statement that he 
had done it all for the love of my daughter, and 
wanted no reward but her hand; that I might leave 
the Chelt Hall property to any of the family I 
pleased; and in fact, Weston,” said the captain, 
‘‘he looked so wrapped up in my girl, and I felt so 
grateful to him, that I gave him my promise.” 

‘¢ But how does Juliet like him?” I inquired. 

‘““Well, he seems to have good hopes of her. 
Juliet is a good girl, and won’t refuse him when she 
knows what he has done and suflered for her sake. 
Winkworth is no beauty, to be sure, and came of no 
family, but I know that ho honestly loves my 
daughter, and that is the best anchor for married 
life, not to speak of the great service he has done us. 
So I have arranged it all in my mind, if wo can get 
those people out in time, and ourselves sect up in the 
old hall, the wedding shall take placo on Christmas 

Day, and weshall have a glorious pxthering of all our 
friends. But hallo, that is Winkworth’s knock!” 

The captuin was right. Tho next moment Wink- 

worth entered the room, trying to look calm but in 
a state of suppressed excitement, and before he could 





could not help. He drew a long breath, and then, 
turning to me, said, ‘‘ Mr. Weston, she deserves a 
good husband, and I am sorry she is: not to have a 
handsomer one than Willison Winkworth.” 


‘Willison Winkworth!” said I, scarcely believing | 
’ J 5 | 


my own ears. 
‘“Yes; he has done us service enough to gain my 


properly welcome him put a paper into his hanc.. 
‘‘Bravo, my friend,” said tho captain, after a 
glance over it; ‘‘ you have brought the business to a 
happy conclusion, and I am glad of it for the poor 
| woman’s sake as well as my own. But sit down, 
Mr. Weston knows all, so shall his excellent aunt 


| and my Juliet. No time like the present.” 
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He stepped out of the room, and in a few minutes 
returned with my aunt on his one arm, and Juliet on 
the other side, and gallantly placed the former by 
himself, and the latter close by Winkworth. I don’t 
know which of the ladies looked the most surprised, 
but Captain Copley, after a moment’s pause, said, 
‘“‘ Winkworth, my boy, give me your hand.” The 
little solicitor extended his thin palm, and his 
thinner face flushed to the brow. ‘Juliet, my girl,” 
continued the captain, taking the hand of his daughter, 
this is the man who best deserves you, because he 
loves you best, and has proved it.” I never thought 
that Juliet could leap such a distance as she did 
from that chair. ‘ What’s the meaning of this?” 
cried the captain. 

“Oh papa, papa dear, don’t be angry, but—but, 
I was married last Tuesday to Adolphus Copley;” 
and Juliet fell fainting in the corner. 

I have been unchivalrous enough to think that 
fainting fit more apparent than real, but it created a 
tremendous sensation, my aunt, my aunt’s maid, 
who always came to assist at the cottage, the cottage 
maid, her two sisters, and a convenient charwoman, 
did a great business in the screaming line; some of 
them ran for a doctor, and the rest assisted the 
captain as he carried Juliet upstairs. Winkworth 
retired into the darkest corner of the room, and 
sat there in silence, and I not knowing what else 
to do, first poked the fire, and then looked into it. 

Gvadually the- bustle subsided, and in less than 
half an hour Captain Copley came down with a 
rather confused look. ‘ Well,” said he, ‘it’s all 
true; they were married on Tuesday last by special 
licence, with the parish clerk and the pew-opener for 
witnesses. But Winkworth, my boy, I'll do anything 
to make up matters to you, I'll divide the Chelt Hall 
property with you.” 

‘*No, Captain Copley, you shall do nothing of the 
kind,” ani Winkworth stepped out of his corner 
and stood before us—how deadly white his face 
looked now in the fire-light. ‘‘It was for the love of 
your daughter that I played the traitor’s part, and 


no property could pay me for that; many a man 
has disgraced himself for a woman’s sake, and got 
cheated when all was done, and so did I.” 

‘“‘ Cheated, Winkworth! ” cried the captain ; “‘ you 
don’t suppose that I knew of the girl’s trick ?” 

‘Miss Copley played no trick,” said Winkworth, 
slowly; ‘‘she did but what was natural; the pretty 
woman chose the handsome lieutenant, and left 
Punch to the first Judy that would have him; but 
God bless her, and grant that the man she has 
chosen may be as loving and true a husband as I 
would have been.” His last word was followed by 
the slamming first of the room and then of tho 
street door, and in the silence of the night we could 
hear his steps running away from the cottage. 

The captain first raged against Adolphus for be- 
guiling his Juliet, and promised to shoot him in the 
morning; then he acknowledged that the lieutenant 
was a handsome fellow, and might take any girl’s 
eye ; lastly, he supposed that he must give the pair 
his blessing. ‘But Weston,” said he, “you must 
help me to bring Winkworth round, and get some- 
thing handsome done for him.” 

I promised to do my best, but when we inquired 
for Winkworth at his lodgings next day, the land- 
lady told us that he had gathered his few effects, 
and gone away early in the morning without saying 
where, and strange as it may seem, that was the 
only information we ever obtained regarding him. 
But in the hall, where he had been so busy, and 
where his wedding was to have been celebrated on 
Christmas Day, there was a glorious gathering of 
the captain’s friends in honour of Adolphus and his 
bride, and the lieutenant’s mother and sisters as- 
sisted at the feast preparatory to their retirement to 
their native seat in Baden, 

The gossips of Cheltenham could never clearly 
make out the case, but it kept them refreshed for 
that season. There were many conjectures which 
have long since died away, but only the Copleys’ 
most familiar friends ever heard the story of the 
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WALES AND THE WELSH. 


BY THE BDITOR. 


VIII. 


Y space is nearly exhausted, and it is necessary | 
te make choice of one or two places out of | 
many worthy of notice. I select CaERMARTHEN and 
Bata. Other places are more notable for scenery, or 
more famous in history, but I visited none with 
greater pleasure than these, nor remember any with | 
more satisfaction. Their associations are not only 
interesting from natural and visible things, but they 
touch the spiritual life, which is the highest honour 
in the modern history of Wales and the character of 
its people. 
CAERMARTHEN. 





RUINS OF CAERMARTHEN CASTLE. 


As ot Holywell, im our last chapter, so now of 
Caermarthen, it may be said that it does not receive 
a due share of attention from travellers and tourists. 
Pennant does not seem to have been there, for it is 
not mentioned in his Tours; nor is it even named in 
that chatty and amusing, as well as useful handbook, 
“The Gossiping Guide to Wales.’ Murray gives 
only a column to it. Yet Caermarthen is not only a 
populous (10,600) and pleasant town, overlooking the 
lovely vale of the Towey, but is associated with many 
of the most memorable events in Welsh history. 
Traditionally it is the birthplace of the old British 
seer and magician Merlin. It was long regarded as 
the capital of the Welsh princes, before the seat of 
government was removed to Dynevor; and when the 
sovereignty was transferred to England, the Welsh 
Mist and Exchequer remained here till the separate 





jurisdiction was abolished. Here, too, lived and died, 


and in the ancient parish church is buried (1527), 
Sir Rhys ap Thomas, who commanded the Welsh 
under Henry at Bosworth, and is said to have slain 
Richard m1 with his own hand. The Welsh claim a 
good share in that decisive battle, as well as the 
honour of giving a king with old British blood to the 
throne of the United Kingdom. Edmund Tudor, the 
father of Henry vu, died and is buried in the Grey 
Friars’ Monastery in Lammas Street. The names of 
Owen Glendower and of Oliver Cromwell are also 
connected with Caermarthen, the former having 
stormed and the latter having finally dismantled the 
ancient castle that commanded the city. Literature 
has also a tie to the old Welsh capital in the 
fact that Sir Richard Steele, connected by marriage 
with the Scurlock family in the neighbourhood, lived 
and wrote at a house now known as ‘The Ivy 
Bush.” It was not, however, the spacious and com- 
fortable hostelry of that name near the railway 
station, well known to commercial travellers, but an 
older Ivy Bush in the town. All which, with every- 
thing pertaining to the topography, antiquity, and 
history of Caermarthen will be found in an elaborate 
handbook, unfortunately out of print, but of which a 
new edition is being leisurely prepared by its learned 
compiler, Mr. W. Spurrell, author of a Welsh Gram- 
mar and other books of which we have already 
(p. 524) made mention. 

But the greatest and best historical association of 
Caermarthen is in connection with Bishop Farrar, 
saint and martyr, who ascended from its market- 
place in a chariot of fire during the persecution in 
the days of cruel Queen Mary. Historical books say 
that the scene of the martyrdom was ‘‘the market- 
place.” Thither I repaired, but found that, as in 
the case of the Ivy Bush, there was an old as well as 
a new market-place, the old one being unknown 
under that name to most of the inhabitants. The 
new market-place is in the lower part of the town, in 
the valley toward the river. The old market-place is 
close under the walls of the ancient castle, from which 
the Romanist dignitaries and theirfriends looked down 
upon that cruel martyrdom. The old inns and houses 
still remaining help us in imagination to recall the 
scene. From the market-place, at the top of Bridge 
Street, there opened various narrow streets and lanes, 
through one of which, behind the Swan Inn, are 
seen the frowning ruins of the castle. At the upper 
end of the open space a very steep winding street 
leads to the Bridge, and we can picture the crowds 
hurrying down this road after the murder of the 
good bishop, horror stricken at the scene, and with 
the hatred of popery and tyranny intensified by the 
events of that dark day. 

Near, if not on the very spot where Farrar’s mar- 
tyrdom took place, there has been erected a statue to 
the memory of the gallant General Nott, and the 
officers and men of the 28rd Welsh Fusiliers, who 
fell in the Crimea. These brave soldiers deserve the 
monument, but the people of Caermarthen ought to 
have the sense to put it in a more appropriate place. 
In front of the Town Hall, or near the new market- 
place, would have been a better site. A monument 
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to Farrar is intended, and for it no other site can be 
chosen than the scene of his martyrdom. Some 
American engineer, who is accustomed to remove 
huge houses and hotels from one end of a town to 
the other, could shift Nott’s monument for the Caer- 
marthen people any morning to a fitter site, and so 
leave the ground clear for a worthy memorial to 
Bishop Farrar. At present the only monument to the 
good bishop is in the old church, with the following 
inscription: —-*‘ Sacred to the memory of Robert 
Farrar, D.D., Bishop of St. David’s; burnt in the 
market-place of Caermarthen, 30th April, 1555, for 
adhering to the Protestant religion. ‘ ‘Lhe righteous 
shall be had in everlasting remembrance.’” 


BALA. 

Bala does not occupy a large place in the old 
history of Wales. In the reign of Edward 1 the 
castle was committed to the care of a Norman Con- 
stable, and in the reign of Edward 10, his favourite 
general, Walter de Manni, was rewarded with the 
fee-farm of Bala and Harlech, being at the same 
time appointed Sheriff of Merionethshire for life. 
The beautiful lake of Bala, nearly four miles long, 
and about twelve hundred yards broad in the widest 
place, abounds with fish—pike, trout, perch, eels, 
and shoals of a fish called the Gwyniaid by the local 
fishermen. Tennyson has introduced Bala lake into 
his Arthurian poetry, where he tells how the love 
and care of Enid for the prince— 


** Filled all the genial courses of his blood 
With deeper and with ever deeper love, 
As the south-west, that, blowing Bala lake, 
Fills all the sacred Dee.” 


The wind on the lake sometimes raises the water toa 
troublesome height, so as to flood the adjacent land, 
while at other times there is scarcity and drought. 
A system of sluices worked by machinery now regu- 
lates the supply of water for the advantage both of 
the fisheries and of agriculture. 

For ages Bala has been noted for its trade in woollen 
stockings, and knitting was the chief employment of 
the women in the town and surrounding district. 
In former times there used to be great gatherings 
for knitting in the open air, with much recitation by 
the males, like Hercules ‘among the spinning Om- 
phales, while the women beguiled the time with song, 
in which they excelled. The singing has become 
hereditary, though little knitting comparatively is 
now done in these days of machine-made hosiery. 
Mr. Borrow and other travellers have celebrated the 
singing of the girls of Bala at church. 

This leads us to the subject which is uppermost in 
the modern history of the place. Apart from the 
lake and the fishing there is little to induce ordinary 
tourists to linger at Bala. But those who visit Wales 
for the sake of knowing the people as well as seeing 
the country, will find no place more interesting than 
Bala, and none more interwoven with the feelings 
and habits of modern Welshmen. It is the centro 
and chief rallying point of the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists, a body which includes the largest part of 
the population, and is as much the national, though 
not established, form of religion as Presbyterianism 
is in Scotland, or Popery in Ireland. Baptist 
churches are also numerous, but their doctrinal 
tenets are the same as those of the Calvinistic 
Methodists. 

Bala is, in fact, the very Mecca of Wales, so far as 
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Nonconformity is concerned, and Nonconformists bore. 
the chief part in the revival at the end of the last 
century, which has made Wales what it is in social 
and religious life. The Welsh national church was 
neglected in those days, and bishops as well as clergy- 
men were thrust upon the people who knew nothing 
of the language and had little interest in the sacred 
work of the ministry. This is all changed now, and the 
Episcopal Church is as popular in some districts as the 
Methodist in others. But still the fame and prestige 
of Bala will survive in ¢he story of the second re- 
formation. Great gatherings took place here from 
all parts of the Principality, to hear famous preachers 
when assembled at their annual conferences or 
courts. 

The name most notably associated with the place 
is that of the Rev. Thomas Charles. Ask an educated 
Welshman, in any part of Wales, or any part of the 
world, if he has heard of Charles y Bala, and his eye 
will kindle and his tongue be loosed. For his own 
country he did truly good and patriotic service, and 
the cause of Christianity everywhere was promoted 
by him, as it was mainly to his efforts in behalf of 
his own countrymen that we owe the formation of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, an event 
which marks an epoch in modern progress. 

The story may be known to some, but is worth 
briefly repeating :— 

Mr. Charles, who was a native of South Wales, 
was educated at Oxford, and received deacon’s orders 
at the age of twenty-three. He then settled, or was 
supposed to settle, in North Wales, a living speci- 
men of Goldsmith’s parson, ‘‘ passing rich on forty 
pounds a year.” But even this forty was soon denied 
him, for he proved a black sheep amongst the black 
coats, and three churches successively rejected him— 
because he was too earnest and devoted a Christian 
for the times! A Churchman from education and 
principle, he was driven into the Methodist fold 
against his will, and speedily he began to give the 
reins to his zeal for the best welfare of his fellows. 
He found his neighbours lamentably ignorant—in 
many parishes not a dozen persons could read; and 
although the Christian Knowledge Society had printed 
the Bible in Welsh as early as 1780, such was the 
general ignorance and apathy that the publication 
had been a failure. In 1783 Mr. Charles set to work 
teaching the people by means of*‘ Circulating Schools.” 
The idea of these originated, we believe, with a lady 
named Bevan, who had left £10,000 to develop the 
plan, but her will was disputed, and the affair went 
into Chancery. Mr. Charles trained teachers, collected 
funds, and examined the scholars. These movable 
schools went from parish to parish, staying nine or 
twelve months in a place, which was generally found 
to be sufficient time to teach the children to read the 
Bible in Welsh. But then with the school went the 
Bible, and the parents wanted to learn to read too. 
Whole books were committed to memory, and, per- 
haps, it is this early want of the Holy Scriptures, 
added to the love of them, that has caused the Welsh 
to be more intimately acquainted with the text of 
the Bible than any other people. Mr. Charles went 
from school to school catechising children and 
parents, and in some cases finding apt scholars, ‘of 
five years old, who could repeat a hundred chapters.” 
It is said that one day, in 1802, Mr. Charles met a 
little girl in Bala who could not repeat a certain 
passage she had heard the previous Sunday. The 
little maiden hung her head and said, ‘‘ The weather 
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had been so bad that I could not get to read the 
Bible.” That child had to walk seven miles over 
the hills to the nearest Bible that was available for 
her perusal! This was almost worse than the evil 
days when Tyndal’s version was chained in churches. 
Mr. Charles felt the position of affairs deeply. He 
applied to the Christian Knowledge Society, but they 
had no Welsh Bibles left, and did not intend to issue 
another edition. Mr. Charles then went to London 
full of the idea of establishing a society for providing 
Wales with Bibles. 

He went to the committee of the Religious Tract 
Society, of which he was a member, thinking that a 
society might be formed on the same plan as that 
institution, which had been at work for three years. 
He unfolded his plan, and urged assistance in the 
attainment of the object so near his heart—the supply 
cf Bibles for Wales. Mr. Hughes, the first secretary 
of the Tract Society, on the conclusion of Mr. Charles’ 
address, spoke these memorable words: ‘‘ Bibles for 
Wales? Why not for the United Kingdom? Why 
not for the whole world?” ‘The idea was caught up 
by all present, and at a subsequent meeting, Mr. 
Charles again being present, the following minute 
was adopted, and may now be read in the early 
records of the Religious Tract Society :— 

“The object of the intended society was maturely 
considered, and determined unanimously to be ‘to 
promote the circulation of the Holy Scriptures in 
foreign countries, and in those parts of the British 
dominion for which adequate provision is not yet 
made.’”? Such was the origin of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

Is it wonderful that Charles y Bala is a name to be 
remembered with honour, and that the place where 
the good man laboured is worthy of being visited ? 
Ho lies buried in the old churchyard of Llanycil, on 
the shore of the lake, to which parish Bala town be- 
longs. Many interesting old tombs are in the church- 
yard, but the chief attraction is the memorial of 
Charles y Bala. 

On the end of a plain tombstone in the graveyard 
is the following inscription :— 


‘¢ Underneath lie the remains of the 
Rev. Toomas Cuar.es, B.A., 
Of Bala, 
Who died Oct. 5th, 1814, aged 59. 
By his indefatigable endeavours when in London, 
A.D. 1804, to procure a supply of the Holy Scriptures 
for the use of his native countrymen, he became the 
means of establishing the Bririsu anp Forricn 
Briste Socrery. He was the reviver of the Welsh 
Circulating Charity Schools, and the most active 
promoter of Sunday schools, both for children and 
adults; and North Wales, the more immediate field 
of his missionary labours for thirty years, will pro- 
bably retain traces of his various strenuous exertions 
to promote the kingdom of Christ till time shall be 
no more. 
Also Saran, relict of the above, 
Died Oct. 24, 1811, aged 61. 
She was possessed of every natural endowment and 
divine grace, and was a helpmeect indeed tothe man, 
the Christian, and the minister.” 
Then follows a text in Welsh (2 Sam. i. 23). 


A statue has since been erected in the square in 
front of the Welsh Methodist Chapel in the town. 
A more interesting memorial still is the Welsh 
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Calvinistic College for training students for the 
ministry. It is a spacious and handsome building, 
on a height outside the town. The learned Principal, 
Dr. Edwards (father of the Principal of the Welsh 
University at Aberystwyth), married a granddaughter 
of Thomas Charles, and possesses many interesting 
relics of the man whose memory Bala and Wales 
delight to honour. 





A VISIT TO SIAM.* 
I. 


A> our return to Singapore from the visit to 

the Malay rivers, we made but a short stay, 
being ordered off very suddenly to Bangkok. We 
had to look after and assist the ‘Eclipse Ex- 
pedition,” sent out by the Royal Society in answer 
to an invitation from the first King of Siam to 
observe the total eclipso of the sun on the 6th April. 
The neighbourhood of Bangkok was one of the 
stations that offered the greatest advantages for 
observations. 

We left accordingly on the 24th March, and arrived 
off the entrance of Bangkok river on the 30th. It. 
is a queer place to find—the coast as flat as a table, 
and no marks whatever to guide one. Usually 
there are some ships anchored off the bar waiting 
for tide, and their mastheads are the first intimation 
of approaching land ; then, as you get closer in, a 
few trees are seen to rise out of the water, anda 
small lighthouse built on piles shows where the bar 
is. Even then the mouth of the river is invisible— 
nothing apparently but a long. low, unbroken line 
of mangroves some four milks off, and yet the 
entrance is quite two miles across. Once inside the 
bar the river is wide and deep enough to float the 
largest ships right away up to and above Bangkok, 
forty miles or so. The entrance might be easily im- 
proved upon, but the Siamese take no trouble in the 
matter. ‘There are actually no marks to lead across, 
while the best channel is fenced backwards and for- 
wards with bamboo fishing stakes, through which 
vessels have to force their way. In a straight line I 
do not suppose the town is more than thirty miles 
from the mouth, but the circuitous course makes it 
thirty-eight miles x | wacer. 

We crossed the bar at 8 p.m., and steamed up by 
moonlight to within a mile or so of the English Con- 
sulate Buildings, where we anchored to wait for turn of 
tide and daylight. We were soon made unpleasantly 
aware of the proximity of the banks by the singing 
of mosquitoes in our errs, and by other little marks 
of attention on their part, but we were somewhat 
recompensed next morning for our sufferings by a 
delicious scent of acacia blossoms which was watted 
off from the trees on shore. The banks of the river 
are thickly fringed with mangrove bushes, forming 
an impervious wall of vegetation. On nearing Bang- 
kok, the monotony is broken by various sorts of 
palm-trees, bananas, bamboos, and others, while the 
white bungalows and picturesque native houses, 
glistening through the foliage, form a beautiful 
approach to the city. We weighed as soon as tho 
tide permitted the fullowing morning, and continued 
our journey up to the Consulate. The scene was 
novel and very striking, the banks soon became 





* We are indebted for this naruative to Lieutenant the Honvurahle 
Henry Noel Shore, H.M.s. Lapwing. 
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thickly studded with pleasant bungalows completely 
embowered in tropical vegetation, while occasionally 
a temple would be seen towering above the trees 
with its quaint roof ornamented with the strangest 
devices, and glistening in the morning sun, a blaze 
of gold and glass mosaic work. A long line of 
shipping lay moored in the centre of the stream, 
while the surface was alive with boats of every shape 
and size, propelled by a strango-looking people with 
the queerest of costumes; but perhaps the most 
striking feature of the river to visitors for the first 
time are the floating houses which line the banks for 
somé three or four miles in an unbroken line. They 
are built on rafts composed of hundreds of bamboos 
lashed together. The houses are of wood, and 
secured to piles, between which they rise and fall 
with the ebb and flow of the tide. The majority are 
shops, the wares being displayed on a sort of veran- 
dah, which always occupies the front of the house. 
Some are evidently private villas, built with at- 
tempted ornamentation, and shrubs and flowers 
gracefully disposed round the edge of the verandah 
in pots. These houses are calculated to last five 
years, but since the introduction of steamers on the 
river, the ‘‘ wash” from their bows has reduced the 
lasting powers to three years. 

At least one-tenth of the population of Bangkok live 
on the river; but this gives poor notion of the extent 
of the floating population, for between and behind the 
houses, and on each side of the numerous creeks 
which intersect the city and circumvent it, boats are 
packed as tight as can be, and every boat contains 
one or more families. It is difficult to ascertain the 
size of the city, for, being built on low, flat ground 
on both banks, and very straggling, there is no point 
from which a view of the whole can be obtained. 
The city proper, inside the walls on the right bank, 
is about one mile square. The streets are wide, and 
laid out at right angles, but the houses are mere 
rows of brick-sheds, plastered over and whitewashed. 
The river is certainly the Regent Street of Bangkok ; 
everybody of note lives on the banks, while all the 
communication, traffic, and even shopping is carried 
on in boats. If you hive not got a ‘“ house-boat,” 
you are simply nowhere, for the roads are bad, and 
carriages are almost unprocurable. The ‘ house- 
boats,” as they are called, are merely boats with a 
small square cabin built up in the centre, which 
shelters you from the hot sun. The Siamese row 


standing up—pushing the oars. They call it “chow- 
ing,” and send along the boats at a good rate. A 
big swell has sometimes ten or twelve men to 
chow. 

The style of hat is peculiar, made of a sort of 
matting neatly plaited, and containing an interior 
sort of framework which fits on the head, and as the 
body moves the hat wags about in the queerest 
fashion. The river, where we were lying, was about 
the width of the Thames at London Bridge, and 
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afforded only just room for us to swing round as the 
tide turned, and then our stern passed so close to the 
floating houses, that one might almost jump into the 
verandahs which were devoted to the sale of dry 
goods andcrockery. Thatis one of the disadvantages 
of a floating house, you are liable to have the bow- 
sprit or even the bow of a ship come plunging 
through the wall when you least expect it, and 
bring roof and all tumbling about your ears. 

Here, as elsewhere, the Chinese swarm; they, in 
fact, keep the Siamese alive, doing all the work and 
monopolising all the trade. European merchants 
cannot hold a candle to them. The truth is, Europeans 
require too many luxuries, and have to charge ac- 
cordingly, whereas a Chinaman is temperate, hard- 
working, frugal, and keen at business. Hence they 
are very rapidly getting all the trade into their own 
hands. They seem to give very little trouble. They 
are managed as follows :—Every Chinaman on land- 
ing joins a club, of which there are several, and 
each club is presided over by a ‘‘ headman,’’ who is 
held responsible for the behaviour of the members 
of his club. This system has the advantage of sim- 
plicity, and is found to answer well, as the headman 
is looked up to with greater respect than probably 
any government official would be. The Chinese are 
also exonerated from all taxes, paying head money 
instead, which, being levied on every Chinaman that 
enters the country, proves so much certain addition 
to the revenue. 

Siam, like many other eastern countries, has 
passed through a remarkable transformation of late 
years. It is rapidly adopting European customs 
and dress. But its inhabitants still retain an un- 
mistakable tinge of barbarism, presenting some 
strange contrasts and anomalies in connection with 
the civilisation they have so rapidly tried to adopt. 
They have taken a great fancy for the English, and 
for many of their habits. The height of a young 
Siamese swell’s ambition is to talk English, and 
when he can do that he thinks he is fit for anything. 
Many of the offices under government are held by 
Englishmen, and no other Europeans are at all in 
favour. The commissioner of Customs, the harbour 
master, the government surveyor, the court inter- 
preter, the royal schoolmaster, the captain of the 
royal yacht, and many other subordinates, are all 
English, while the Consul-General has so much in- 
fluence here, that he is known by the name of the 
third king. The present first king, a young man 
of twenty-two, has been the principal mover in the 
reforms which sit rather uncomfortably on the 
majority at present. Many of the old nobles doubt- 
less sigh for good old times, and heartily despise 
the new-fangled ideas, but they have gone too far to 
recede now. What one really does regret is the 
adoption of European costume, to the degradation 
of the handsome and comfortable dress of the natives. 
They put their soldiers and policemen, who have 
been accustomed to revel in half a yard of cotton 
stuff round the loins, into thick cloth tunics and 
trousers, stocks, and shakoes. However, there is 
one little item they will positively not become 
reconciled to—boots. Even the body-guard is boot- 
less, except officers. Their artillery is dressed pre- 
cisely like our own, and is commanded by a smart 
colonel about twenty-five years of age, who passed 
through a course at Woolwich, and served for three 
or four years in the Horse Artillery. 





One of the curious customs of Siam is that of 
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having two kings—the first and second. The first is 
the actual sovereign, the second is the nominal head 
of the army; but the very fact of there being 
two kings must lead to certain complications and 
anomalies. Strictly interpreted, I believe their titles 
are lord of the first palace, and lord of the second 
palace, but we call them kings. The authority of 
the second king is gradually ebbing away, and it is 
thought by many that the present one is the last 
who will lay any claim to the title—he has no power 
and nothing beyond the title, except a good allowance 
of ready money. ‘There is very little to interest one 
in Bangkok, with perhaps the exception of some 
temples and the first king’s palace. The place seems 
to be nothing but an aggregate of temples, and a 
strange collection too, covering, I should say, one- 
third of the whole area of the city. But if their 
number, size, fourm and grandeur are striking to the 
eye, their disreputable condition is equally so. The 
people, and indeed the hordes of lazy, dirty priests, 
who look after them, have no respect for them what- 
ever. Many are only half-finished, with the scaffold- 
ing still standing, for if one man begins building a 
temple and dies, it progresses no further, as no one 
else likes to finish it. The most remarkable one 
contains a huge gilded figure of Buddha, in a 
recumbent position, 150 feet long. It is difficult to 
form an idea of its gigantic proportions from the 
small size of the house containing it. The feet are 
placed horizontally, one over the other, and all five, 
or rather ten toes the same size, and piled up as 
regularly as so many bolsters. ‘The soles of the feet 


are perfectly flat, and most exquisitely inlaid with 
mother-o’-pearl, representing animals, flowers, and 


all sorts of funny things. I do not know how to 
describe the style of architecture of the Siamese 
temples, for I never saw anything like it before. I 
must call it quaint. With regard to the priests 
their name is legion, and their appearance is frouzy. 
Everybody, or rather every male in Siam, is sup- 
posed to pass a few years of his early life in the 
priesthood, this being the only means of obtaining 
what here goes for education. They obtain their 
livelihood by begging, and their duty consists in 
visiting the temple at certain hours, and looking 
after it. The begging part of the business they 
perform with praiseworthy regularity, but as to their 
discharge of their other duties, the less said the 
better. They are described by those who know 
them as the most ignorant and degraded portion 
of the population of Siam, and are in consequence 
held in no respect, nor looked up to in any way. If 
aman wishes to escape from a troublesome wife, or 
if he wants to elude a debt, he enters the priest- 
hood. The result of such a state of things is not a 
happy one. 

There is nothing in the way of scenery near 
Bangkok, the country being as flat as a pancake, 
and one large paddy-field. Rice is the staple pro- 
duct of Siam, and exported in large quantities to 
Singapore. ‘The interior seems to be very little 
visited by Europeans, and less is known about it. 
There are some extensive ruins about forty miles up 
the river, on the site of the ancient capital of Siam 
—Aynthia (a much prettier name than Bangkok) — 
from which they were driven some centuries ago by 
the Burmese, who seem to have licked them pretty 
oiten. The Siamese are a very peaceful, jog-along 
sort of people, almost effeminate. 

Taking aii in all, the river is the sight worth 
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seeing, and in the early morning presents a very 
striking appearance. I never in my life saw a 
queerer and more varied collection of boats. Huge 
barges covered in with circular roofs of bamboo, 
deeply laden with rice, dropping down with tke tide, 
dozens of eanoes only one or two inches out of water, 
conveying the fresh betel-nut leaves up to market.. 
House-boats, with Siamese ‘ chowing,” frantically 
dashing up and down the stream, conveying mer- 
chants to their places of business. Then again 
larger canoes, with a comfortable-looking Chinaman 
in the stern, shading his complexion with the glazed 
paper umbrella, which almost forms an article of 
dress, so indispensable does it seem; and four other 
Chinamen digging out with their paddles as if 
for their very lives. Many canoes are paddled by 
the Siamese women. Perhaps the strangest sight of 
all is to see one of the huge Chinese junks come 
tripping down stream, its curious mat sails so full of 
holes that it must puzzle the wind to know what 
they are put up for, its enormous wooden anchor, 
and, strangest of all, its crew, very rough-looking 
chaps most of them. 

I have almost forgotten the object of our visit. 
On arrival we found that the members of the Eclipse 
Expedition had just started off for their station at 
Chulai Point, some forty miles from the mouth of the 
river along the west coast of the gulf, so we de- 
spatched an envoy after them as quickly as possible 
to find out what they wanted. They were discovered 
in rather a plight, only four days to spare before the 
eclipse, and none of the instruments fixed up, or 
indeed in any sort of working order. They begged: 
the assistance of three officers and six men. Thinking: 
there might be some fun, I volunteered for the work, 
and was sent accordingly, with two others and a party 
of men, including carpenter and blacksmith, under 
my charge. I must tell you that the first king having 
invited the observers to his country, looked on them 
as personal guests, and treated them accordingly. 
One of his own steamers, or yachts, was placed at. 
their disposal, and another one was instantly ordered 
down the river for the purpose of conveying my 
party to Chulai Point. We left on the evening of 
April 2nd, and arrived off the station next morning 
about nine. We found quite a village of bamboo 
houses all sprung up within a few days on a patch of 
sandy beach some one hundred yards from the sea, 
and backed up by a grove of sugar-palms which 
skirted the beach for some miles. The ex-Regent 
of Siam had come down to watch the proceedings, in 
which he took great interest, and brought several of 
his wives, and a perfect army of retainers. His 
house occupied the centre of the line, our quarters 
the left, and on the right another bungalow of the 
same size for the use of the French party. The 
houses were a perfect study in themselves, being 
entirely constructed of bamboos and palm-leaves; and 
very imposing structures they were, consisting of one 
long room running the whole length as a mess-room, 
with bedroom on each side; in front a charming 
verandah looking to the sea, and a flight of steps on 
each side. The entire framework, with the exception 
of some stout poles at the corners, was composed of 
bamboo; the walls, partitions, and roof were formed 
of layers of the leaves of the ‘‘atap” palm strung on 
thin slips of bamboo, while the flooring consisted of 
bamboos split down one side and then beaten out 
flat. You cannot conceive what a neat bit of work 
was the result, and how entirely novel it was. Even 
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some attempt at ornamentation was made, but no 
nails were used, every portion being either carefully 
dovetailed, or tied together with thin, pliant strips of 
bamboo, making a very strong securing. The conse- 
quence of this was, that within a few hours of vacat- 
ing our quarters, not a vestige of a house remained, 
but every bit was cleared clean away for use somewhere 
else. The expedition consisted of three persons, Dr. 
Schuster, the chief, an assistant, and a photographer ; 
but the party was increased by several English offi- 
cials serving under the Siamese government, sent 
either to assist in the preparations at the observa- 
tories, or to cater for our comfort in other equally 
important matters. We found them all standing on 
their heads from anxiety and despair. Only two 
more days, including the Sunday, and not a single 
instrument in working order. Our party started off 
to work at once, and fortunately both the carpenter 
and blacksmith were first-class workmen, elso I do 
not know what we should have done. Some of the 
instruments had been sent off in bad order, others 
would not work, or focus, and some very delicate 
alterations and operations had. to be performed. 
Poor Dr. Schuster nearly worked himself into such a 
state of exhaustion that we feared his strength would 
give way before the time arrived. He is a very 
young man, only twenty-three, but I believe very 
clever. Anyhow, he was sent in charge of the party 
by the Royal Society. I will not trouble you with 
descriptions of the instruments, or the object of the 
observations, of all of which you will be sufficiently 
informed by reading the papers, further than to 
mention that photography was the principal agent 
employed in connection with the telescope and spec- 
troscope, while the corona was the subject of attack. 
By dint of very hard work, preparations were com- 
pleted by 8 a.m. on Tuesday 6th (day of eclipse), 
and three rehearsals took place of the duties per- 
taining to each individual engaged during the short 
time the totality lasted (about four minutes). My 
part of the business consisted in sketching the corona. 
The first contact took place soon after 11 a.m., and 
very soon the natives, to the number of two or three 
hundred, collected in the neighbourhood of the 
observatories, squatting on their heels—the favourite 
attitude of the Siamese. They remained very quiet 
till it was nearly over, when a good deal of shouting 
took place, but no disturbance ‘heir theory of 
the eclipse is, that a great dragon is swallowing 
the sun, and that shouting may perhaps frighten 
him away. 

The sight was one to be remembered, and might 
well impress the ignorant with awe. As the sun 
became gradually darkened, the air became sensibly 
(in more ways than one) cooler; the birds and 
animals showed signs of uneasiness, while an un- 
pleasant light fell on everything. Then, as the light 
became fainter and fainter, the birds took up roosting 
billets, while the natives sent up a dismal wailing. 
As the last bit of sun was shut off, stars came out, 
darkness as of a bright starlight night fell over the 
earth, and a magnificent and brilliant corona spread 
-out round the black dise of the moon. Tlie spectacle 
then presented was an impressive one. I got a 
satisfactory sketch, which goes along with the other 
results to the Royal Society. Taken as a whole, the 
observations were not as satisfactory as might have 
been wished, partly owing to the hazy state of the 
air, and partly to the novelty of the means employed, 
the success of which had always been a matter of 





doubt. Dr. Janssen, the famous French astror.smer, 
was the only other foreign representative. His ob- 
servatory was about fifty yards from ours, and his 
only assistant was his wife, a pleasant person, who 
appears to accompany him everywhere. 

The ex-Regent was a sharp-looking old fellow, and 
observed the eclipse from his own telescopes. He 
used to visit our observatories regularly every day, 
with a large following of all sorts of nobles and 
loafers. His favourite wife always accompanied 
him, and a strange figure she was. Her face was 
far from beautiful, but it was made more repulsive 
than need be by a row of huge projecting upper 
teeth in a condition that cannot be described, the 
horrible result of betel-nut chewing. But the most 
remarkable thing was her dress—white European 
straw hat of a bygone day, trimmed with light green 
ribbons and large white ostrich feather. The upper 
part of the body was clothed in a tight-fitting white 
linen tunic, or long jacket, with long sleeves, and a 
shawl thrown over one shoulder and wound round 
the waist like a Scotchman’s, made of a bright 
yellow sort of gauze. Below this was a garment 
something between a kilt and knickerbocker, which 
is the characteristic dress of all Siamese, the only 
remaining one. This was made of prettily worked 
crimson silk. The lower extremities were encased 
in dark blue stockings, patent leather shoes, and 
steel buckles. One’s first impulse on witnessing 
such an apparition was to burst out laughing. 
Her favourite position was standing with arms 
akimbo, except when lighting her lord’s cigar, 
and taking a few whiffs to ensure its being in 
good order before handing it. I managed to get 
a sketch of her graceful tigure one day, and was 
dreadfully frightened when the old man soon after 
desired me to show him my book. Fortunately ho 
got hold of the wrong one, as I had made a terrible 
caricature of his spouse. Besides his wife, he was 
always attended by a man carrying a pot of tea and 
a cup, and another with a beautiful gilt box contain- 
ing ‘‘powies,” or native cigarettes, and chewing 
mixture. These, I believe, are a sort of badge of 
office; at any rate, no swell ever goes out without 
them. After all, a cup of tea is not such a bad 
thing in its way. The Siamese being followers of 
Buddha are not allowed to touch strong drinks, 
according to his teaching. The higher classes are be- 
coming rapidly reconciled to champagne and other 
seductive drinks, and have no hesitation in taking 
them when in company with Europeans; so I 
suppose the rest will soon follow suit. The chew- 
ing mixture is prepared thus: The kernel is taken 
out of the betel-nut, a small nut, mixed with ordi- 
nary lime and colouring matter of some description, 
and then spread on the leaf of another plant—an 
astringent. It is then rolled up like a cigar and tied. 

All the building and carrying was done by natives, 
three hundred of whom were encamped round our 
quarters among the palm-trees. Their shanties were 
extremely primitive but very picturesque, made of 
bamboo and the leaves of the sugar-palm; and as 
each leaf is about three feet in diameter, very few 
are sufficient to make a covering to keep off the sun. 
The various uses to which the bamboo is put strike 
one more than anything. All the water for house- 
hold and other purposes is carried in buckets made 
of bamboos cut off just below the joints. Of the 
same the natives make capital boxes, and when split 
into very thin strips, most charming baskets, whilst 
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these strips tied together in long tissue make the 
strongest of ropes. The only tool used is a long, 
heavy knife, like a cutlass, stuck in a clumsy wooden 
sheath, and carried at the waist. Yet it would 
puzzle some of our best carpenters to turn out what 
the natives do. 

The old Regent left directly after the eclipse, and 
a strange sight it was to see the flitting. All his 
household etfects were carried off in bullock-carts, 
and as one cart seldom took more than one article, 
be it bed or chair, you may imagine it required a 
good number to convey everything away. No sooner 
did he start than down came the house, and in a few 
hours nothing remained but a little rubbish. 

There were some most remarkable creatures of the 
erab kind about Chulai that lived in bushes—at least, 
in the daytime, for they had holes in the ground, to 
which they returned at sign of danger. They were, 
I think, some kind of land-crab, and their favou- 
rite resort was in low swampy ground, bordering 
a small river that ran along behind the. observa- 
tories, covered with a low, scrubby bush some 
three feet high. Directly they saw anybody ap- 
proaching they scampered down into their holes. 
After the eclipse, several photographs of groups 
were taken, and some day 1 hope to get copies, as 
they will be printed at home. ‘The first night I was 
terribly startled by some animals right under my 
room (the houses are built with the floor some seven 
feet from the ground), calling in a loud voice, 
“Tukay, tukay,” repeatedly, and pronouncing each 
syllable most distinctly. I found in the morning 
that the sound proceeded from a large lizard, called 
a tukay from the peculiar noise it makes. They are 
very common in Siam, and generally keep about 
houses,—yellow with red spots, some eighteen inches 
long. All our water had to be brought by sea, a 
distance of twenty miles or more, and the arrival of 
the water-boats was quite an event. A steamer used 
to tow them round to the number of a dozen or 80; 
and the water was brought in huge circular tubs, 
one in each boat. 

The eclipse must have cost the Siamese a good 
sum altogether, as they fed us all most sumptuously. 
Packing up the instruments and shipping them on 
board the steamer took some time, and we were 
not able to get away till the end of the week. 
The carrying of the largest instrument required 
forty natives, but then their method of carrying 
is certainly peculiar to themselves. In the first 
place, if anything is large it must necessarily be 
heavy, and vice versa. When they get a lot of 
bamboos and pass them through the slings, those 
who can, get hold and the others push and shove and 
make themselves generally useful. The first lift 
vequires an immense effort, though the greatest 
amount of strength is put into their shouting and 
howling, but when they have started they go over 
the ground pretty quickly, although not more than 
one quarter were really doing anything beyond 
shrieking. For all this, they are very ingenious 
and original in many of their dodges for moving 
weights. Our flitting was very rapid, as they 
manage that part of the business capitally. At 
nine we had a first-rate breakfast in the mess-room ; 
an hour afterwards all the party—baggage and bed- 
ding, servants and cooks, provisions and stores, 
crockery and cooking utensils, and what not—were 
embarked on board the steamer, and the houses in a 
state of demolition. 


Varieties, 


GARIBALDI AND Ean Russett.—Without giving any opinion 
as to the discretion of Lord Russell in volunteering help to the 
insurgents of the Herzegovina and adjacent countries, the letter 
of Garibaldi to the veteran statesman is worth preserving :— 

. ’ ; “Caprera, Sept. 17, 1875. 

“My Illustrious Friend,—In associating your great name 
with the benefactors of the Christians oppressed by the Turkish 
Government, you have added a most precious jewel to the 
humanitarian crown which encircles your noble brow. In 1860, 
your sublime and powerful voice was heard throughout Europe 
in favour of the Italian rayahs, and Italy is no longer a geogra- 
phical expression. To-day you plead the cause of the Turkish 
rayahs, who are still more unfortunate. It is a cause which 
will triumph like the former, and God will bless your declining 
years. I shall undertake to do whatever you wish. I cordially 
salute your much-esteemed wife, and am, while I live, your 
devoted, G. GARIBALDI.” **To Lord Russell.” 


Swimminc.—Referring to Captain Webb’s feat of crossing 
the Channel, the editor of ‘‘ Land and Water ” says :—‘‘ Swim- 
ming is an art learnt with ease by boys but not by grown men. 
If some local authority, such as the town council or the mayor, 
at each of our watering-places were to institute an annual 
swimming race for boys, in which there were—in addition to 
first, second, and third prizes—also several of, say, five shillings 
each, we have no hesitation in saying that in one year every 
healthy boy in the place would be a swimmer.” 





Fire at Sea.—There appears something unreasonable in the 
very possibility of a ship being burnt in the open sea, with all 
the water of the ocean at hand to quench the flames. Whatever 
the explanation in former times, ought not modern machinery 
to have rendered such a cruel incongruity impossible ? ‘* When,” 
says the ‘‘Times,” ‘‘a country house is destroyed by fire we 
always hear that the engines could not be got in time, or that 
the cisterns or pipes relied on were out of order ; and in Lon- 
don the constant complaint is similarly of the want of a timely 
and sufficient supply of water. But in this case the ocean itself 
is at hand, and the fire is actually surrounded by illimitable 
water. Modern invention is surely capable of providing some 
machine for bringing the water to bear upon the flames in 
suflicient volume to stop any conflagration which is likely to 
arise. An invention which would render practically impossi- 
ble a fire at sea would establish its inventor's claim to be one 
of the greatest benefactors of the human race.” A correspondent 
at Greenock urges that in all cases of fire on board ship the boats 
should be lowered at its first outbreak. ‘‘ The case of the ‘ Cos- 
patrick’ is one to the point. Had the officers of that vessel 
lowered all their boats, with the women and children and pro 
visions, whenever the fire assumed a threatening aspect, instead 
of waiting until it mastered their exertions to save themselves, 
and allowed those bouts to lie some way off to wait the result of 
the fire, itis possible all lives might have been saved ; for at the 
worst, assoon as the masts and spars fell, the men who remained 
ou board could have made rafts, and so all would be saved. On 
the other hand, if the fire had been subdued, the boats could 
have been brought back and the women and children taken 
again on board.” 


Tue Brack Deatu oF A.p. 1848.—When examining the 
monuments in the cloisters of Westininster Abbey a few Sundays 
ago, I found on the large tombstone, let into the floor of the 
south cloisters, of Abbas Du Blois—who died A.p. 1100—the 
following inscription, which has been cut in since my father’s 
reign as dean. Dr. Stanley has probably, with his usual 
praiseworthy research, ascertained the facts, and has caused 
them to be recorded, that under this very stone lie the 
remains of ‘* twenty-six monks of Westminster, who died of the 
black death in 1348.” Being desirous of knowing something 
about the *‘black death,” I consulted my learned friend, 
Signor Valetta, who kindly writes me :—‘‘The black death of 
1348 must have been the same which, coming from Asia, 
ravaged Italy, killed the famous Laura of Petrarch, and was 
the theme of the famous Decameron of Boccaccio, that is to 
say, of the ‘one hundred novels’ told in ten days by a party of 





ladies and gentlemen in a villa near Florence — Decamerone, 
from the Greck, meaning ten days. I subjoin the authority of 
B. Samberd in the ‘History and Survey of London,’ ete.— 
ae ‘Were soon damped by a terrible pestilence, which is 
| said to have spread from India over all the country westward of 
it, and reachcd England in 1348, where it destroyed immense 
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numbers of the inhabitants, so that it was computed that in the 
City of London no more than one in ten survived the 
mortality. This shocking distemper continued so 
long that the common cemeteries were not large enough to 
receive the dead bodies, which induced several well-disposed 
people to purchase — for that purpose,’ etc. I hear from 
the Rev. Mr. Maskell, of Emanuel Hospital, that many thou- 
sands were buried in the environs of Charter House, etc. 
Boccaccio asserts in his preface to his ‘Decameron’ that in 
Florence alone the distemper carried away some one hundred 
thousand souls! I send the translation of the passage of 
Boccaccio, coinciding with the ‘black death’ of 1348 :—‘ This 
plague, which beginning in the east had spread in the west 
(Lambert asserts the same) . . . and was in the east bleed- 
ing from (by ?) the nose, was a sure harbinger of death, here in 
the beginning, both to men and women, grew in the groin, or 
under the armpits, certain tumours, of which some looked like 
acommon apple, others like an egg . . - but afterwards 
the same tumours changed into black or vivid spots, which 
appeared either in the arms or thighs, or in any other part of 
the body, some large and rave, some small and dense (placed 
near each other) ; and as the tumour had been in the beginning 
a sure forerunner of death, in the like way these black spots 
became a sure sign of dissolution.’” I believe that this terrible 
disease is now happily not known in England.—F, BuckLanp. 


Parrer-MAcué.—All the articles sold under this head may 
be said to owe their manufacture almost entirely to busy 
Birmingham, France and Germany having all but entirely 
failed in doing anything in this branch of fancy and useful in- 
dustry. In 1772, Mr. Clay is credited with patenting the 
making in paper of panels for carriages and other vehicles, 
chimney-pieces, ete. The finest goods are formed by joining 
together sheets of soft blotting-like paper. A paste of flour and 
glue is used for this purpose on a metal model of the shape of 
the article required to be turned out. Like all goods of the 
japanned kind, the next process is ‘‘ heating” in an oven of 
100 degrees of temperature. After this come rasping and 
dipping in linseed oil and tar. Heating follows again, with 
more rasping and varnishing. After these operations the artist’s 
hand comes in, and frequently pearl shell and gem inlaying. 
The pearl is introduced when the lampblack and tar varnish 
are used. As those of us well know who keep our eyes on the 
look-out for fine-art bargains, there are papier-maché trays of a 
generation gone by which bear upon them the impress of 
painters of high genius, and which would now fetch hundreds 
of times their original cost.—TZhe Stationer. 


Qurrn Anye’s Statue IN Frost oF St. Pavt’s.—In the 
cathedral account-books the following are among the items :— 
*¢ To Francis Bird, vizt.,—For the Queen’s Statue at the west 
end, with all enrichments, £250 ; for four other figures, to cost 
each £220, £840; for a white marble shield, wth. the arms, 
£50; total, £1,140. To John Tijone, smith, for the fence 
round the Queen’s Statue at the west area, in circumference 77 
foot, and wt. 159cwt. Iqr. 12lbs. at 5d. per li. £371 16s. 9d. 
T'o Joseph Thompson, painter.—For [painting] the iron fence 
round ye Q.’s Statue cont. 473 fot. supll. at 3d. p. foot 
£5 18s. 3d.” Dr. Simpson, who gives these extracts, adds :— 
*“‘ The total cost of the statue, with all its accessories, together 
with the charges for fixing it, amounted to £2,087 18s, 11d. 
The Queen herself, as appears from a petition addressed to her 
Majesty by Sir Christopher Wren, gave the blocks of marble for 
the statues. Dean Milman, in his ‘Annals of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral’ (second edition, p. 438), says:—‘Sir Christopher 
had appointed a statuary in whom he had confidence to perform 
the work. If the statue now in the west area was the work of 
that statuary, either the art of sculpture was at a very low ebb 
in England, or Sir Christopher, for once, grievously misplaced 
his confidence.’ The foregoing extracts leave little doubt that 
Francis Bird was actually the sculptor of what Elmes (‘ Life of 
Wren,’ p. 401) calls ‘the grotesque statue of Queen Anne.’ 
Any person of taste must, I think, admit that, in its present 
position, this very indifferent work of art seriously mars the 
view of the western fagade.” 


Epvucation.—But some one might be induced to ask, Well, 
what is to be gained by all this, by the attainment of the 
object? It may be fashionable now-a-days to believe in general 
education, but when our object is attained what better will 
people be? Would Leeds, for instance, be happier and wiser 
or better when every one is educated? Some people might 
think it was hardly worth while to answer such questions ; but 
he did not think so. It was worth while asking whether Leeds 
wold be richer. He thought it would, but he was not so sure. 





Butof one thing he wassure, if education was not eagerly promoted 
Leeds would certainly be poor. But would pn A happier ? 
Undoubtedly ; there would be more means of pleasure with less 
of the stingsof pain. Knowledge puts more means of happiness 
in the way of its possessor. Wovld Leeds be better? That he 
did not know. It must be remembered that though knowledge 
is power, it is not virtue. Knowledge is not the power over 
oneself, as was ever being exemplified. It is power over nature, 
it supplies the means to resist others, to escape from tyranny 
and oppression, but it does not give moral purpose or self-denial. 
The educationalists in their zeal must not overstate their ease. 
They must not claim too mueh for education. He had been 
asked the question, Would England, when theroughly educated, 
have as much moral purpose as in the days of the Reformation, 
when there was so much life in England? He could not say. 
Look at the rennaissance, at the revival of learning. Did it 
do much good morally? Did it give men moral purpese ? 
Intellectual culture wi not make men strong morally, but we 
must go on with education whatever is said lest England should 
be left hopelessly in the lurch in the struggle of nations. We 
look forward to the time when the moral life and purpose of 
England would again become great as in Reformation days, 
and then with universal culture a spirit of greatness would 
pervade the land. At present, if we don’t sow the seed of sucha 
spirit, we are tilling the ground.— The Right Hon. W. LE. Forster. 


JEFFREY.—Of his old friend and companion Francis Jeffrey 
Lord Cockburn writes in his Memoirs :—‘‘ After many years 
more experience, 1 adhere to my opinion that, head and heart 
included, his was the finest nature I have ever known. Would 
that I could describe it ; but mental portrait cannot be painted 
by words ; at least I cannot do it. It is easy to say that in him 
intuitive quickness of intellect was eombined with almost un- 
erring soundness, and the highest condition of the reasoning 
powers with the richest embellishments of fancy—that his moral 
taste was so elevated and so pure, that life, with all its in- 
terests and honour, contained nothing that could be ever felt 
as a temptation—that his love lapped others so naturally in its 
generous folds that, though passing his whole manhood in 
strenuous political and literary warfare, his mind was probably 
never chilled by a harsh emotion, even towards those he was 
trying to overpower ; but that this was by no means the passive 
amiableness of a merely soft heart, but was the positive kindness 
of a strong, resolute man, glowing in all the conflicts of the 
world, and with a gaiety so habitual, that while he seemed 
to be rarely out of sunshine he never let its playfulness inter- 
fere with any claims of charity or duty. But what is all this 
when it issaid? Though true, and touching most of his pecu- 
liarities, it gives no more idea than a statue does of a living 
man, 


Broocu or Lory.—During the Queen's visit to Inverary 
Castle, one of the historical places visited was Dalrigh, the site 
of a battle between King Robert the Bruce and MacDougall, 
Lord of Lorn, described both by Barbour and Sir Walter Scott. 
The tradition says that the Bruce had but a handful of men, 
while the Lord of Lorn was supported by a thousand men. 
According to Barbour— 

“The King’s folk full well them bare, 
And slew and felled and wounded sare ; 
But the folk o’ the other party 
Fought with axes most fellily.” 
Sir Walter Scott thus describes the combat :—‘‘ Bruce’s per- 
sonal strength and courage were never displayed to greater 
advantage than in this conflict. There is a tradition in the 
family of the MacDougalls of Lorn, that their chieftain engaged 
in personal battle with Bruce himself, while the latter was 
employed in protecting the retreat of his men, that MacDougall 
was struck down by the King, whose strength of body was equal 
to his vigour of mind, and would have been slain on the spot 
had not ‘two of Lorn’s vassals, a father and son, whom tradition 
terms M’Keoch, rescued him by seizing the mantle of the 
monarch, and dragging him from above his adversary. Bruce 
rid himself of these foes by two blows of his redoubted battle- 
axe, but was so closely pressed by the other followers of Lorn 
that he was forced to abandon the mantle, and the brooch which 
fastened it, clasped in the dying grasp of the M’Keochs.” This 
brooch is the famous ‘‘ Brooch ef Lorn,” which, in ‘*The Lord 
of the Isles,’ is thus described :— 
“ The brooch of burnished gold 
That clasps the chieftain’s mantle-fold, 
Wrought and chased with rare device, 
Studded fair with gems of price ; 
On the varied tartans beaming, 
As through night’s pale rainbow gleaming, 
Fainter now—now seen afar, 
Fitful shines the Northern star,” 
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